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| hanks are due! You have made the bold 
choice, and bought the first edition of THE 
OTHER SIDE - a truly independant magazine, 
with no company behind it, or any "sponsors". 

Others talk about "Style", but what about 
stylishness — black and white. All the best 
movies were in black and white, that's why 
Woody Allen made Manhattan in it. 

The magazine is small at the moment, but 
so is any beginning. Wasn't the seed of life? 
Wasn't Steve Strange's artistic pretension when 
he was a baby? Mind, you don't know what 
was going on in his little head, beneath those 
blue-rinsed curls. You don't know what words 
his dampened gurgles were trying to form 
behind his classic, blue porcelain rattle. 

His behaviour has been as outlandishly 
normal as ever lately — ie. copulating with a 
poor defenceless camel on the streets of 
New York. All to promote an LP, and to 
become famous, and so rich he can use TR7s 
as door wedges no-doubt! It is difficult to 
imagine Steve Strange being nationally famous 
in the big neutron bomb depot over yonder. 
Could you imagine him performing in one of 
those Mid-American clubs where they have 
wet-T-shirt competitions and throw beer at 
each other? Not exactly "Cabaret Escape From 


It All"! 


gum* 

asn't blue blood brother Dickie very 
bizarre on BBC2's 6.55 Special a while back, 
all that shouting about our fascist police-force. 
Doesn't he realise that only "left-wing extrem¬ 
ists" criticize British bobbys? 

Talking of Toxteth — I wonder what the 
Police contribution will be to the year of the 
disabled? 


nyway. You will have noticed the front 
cover shots of Terry Hall. If you flick forward 
a bit before you read anything else there is a 
full page portrait in a different pose. In fact 
The Specials have not given such a wide, un¬ 
held back interview this year. 

Talking of 'wide' interviews, the Killing 
Joke chat must be the longest anyone has kept 
them talking, EVER. It contains all Jaz's ideas, 
aims, and philosophies. All you normally get 
from Joke interviews is a list of ever increasing 
and more threatening grunts and then a list 
from the journalist of the injuries he received. 

There is another delightful pin-up too. Of 
a, rarely, sunny looking bunch of Au-Pairs, 
basking away in front of the camera like, 

like.oh let's not bring back Steve Strange 

into the conversation. 

COSMtt 

fa Iso music loving Johnny Plee gives his 
first interview for two years, and as you might 
expect from him it's honest, straight forward 
and perhaps, not a little lonely. 

Sob, sob, I've really got to pull myself 
out of this. It really is a good issue isn't it?? 
and of course it is bound to improve. The 
photographs are produced better than any 
other music monthly. 

Gosh, I had better end this before the 
whole magazine sounds like one of Jobbo's pet 
projects. Love and kisses until the next issue 
then, 
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Until more than 200 hundred skins were imported into Southall for an 01 gig, 01 and 
it's followers were unknown. However, it is just as wrong to stereo-type skins as being racist 
and violent as it is to call black people muggers. The music has lyrics ranging from the openly 
Nazi 'Be A Storm-tooper' from Roi, to the Afflicted being hailed as champions for the 
British Movement. 

The second 01 album Strength Thru Oi is a poisonousparallel with the Nazi slogan 
Strength Through Joy. The innovator of the cult Gary Arsehole the features editor for 
Soinds summed up his feelings on the sleeve notes of the album! "A mass of boots, straights, 
combat jackets, and hoots and 01 01. The boys, hard and handsome, young blood on the 
prowl". And the give away quote'. I'm a patriotic 'socialist' I love this country, and it's 
working-class traditions." 

However, the BM are using skin heads as brainless muscle in much the same way as Hitler 
was a parasite on the brown shirts, and once he used them to force himself to power, he 
smashed them in the Night of The Long Knives. 

What is needed in music is not raw aggression, brutish machismo, but a basic humanity, a 
compassion, even a tenderness. People like Black Uhuru, Dexys, Echo THEY HAVE IT. 

"Blind acceptance is the sign, of stupid fools who stand in line". — by John Lydon —1977 



Rock is a gesture expounded, an emotion 
expressed. 

It continues like a prize-fighter trying to 
regain a lost fortune, bellicose and drunken, 
the same angry fists pounding in self conscious 
ritual rather than spontaneous feeling. 

Rock is not angry, but verbose, not 
powerful, but obtuse, not exciting or dangerous, 
just obscene. Self-destructing. 

"Jake away the mood of the 60s — rock as 
a pulse to youth's confidence, as an expression 
of an anti-establishment alternative life-style — 
and you have the spikey shell which projected 
it. You have the ball and chain tenderness of 
Saxon, Gilian, and the Tygers of Pan Tang — 
their heartless abrassion. 

There is the pop deceit of Rainbow's 
alimumium metal, the vulgarity of them 
cracking Russ Ballard nuts like "Since You've 
Been Gone" with their instrumental hack-saw. 

The message is insincere, a premise for 
Ritchie Blackmore to languish in the rockist 
dead-end, the figure-head of the metal morass, 
wallowing with bis fellow guitar molestors in 
the fanaticism of a mindless following. 
Self-celebration. - 


Violence for a world suspended in violence, 
sexist insults at at time of sexual reapraisal, 
that is why they are becoming more isolated, a 
pagan tribe. 

New pop ethics will devour the rock 
bacteria like disinfectant, and reduce it to the 
foul smelling dust of a sun-bathing vampire. 

The new pop stars of the eighties have 
arrived, Adam Ant, and Julian Cope with the 
all embracing lovliness of the Teardrops' pop. 

A new vocabulary of pop will replace 
rock's empty rhetoric, with U2 love (divorced 
from Hippie puritanicalism). Modern Eon's 
humility, and Wah! with damn right flaming 
humanity. Concern for young people, from 
the Beat, Specials, and the Jam, will replace 
cynical abuse. 

Pil adventurism is demolishing rock 
textures to find a breezy percussive sack-cloth. 
Fire-Engines are fun. Exciting, fresh sounds, 
challenging, questioning — but caring, respect¬ 
ing, and sharing. 

Kill Nostalgia. Admire the view now we have 
reached the top of the Pistols' thorny stockade, 
there is an exhilirating slide down to THE 
OTHER SIDE — a new age! 
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Platitudes are destroyed. The seat of 
normality is displaced. Perspectives are dissi¬ 
pated — there is no guidance, and no protection 
left, but then there is no restriction or control, 
either. This is a musical altered states (sic) — 
deprevation of cosily arranged proceedures 
and relationships which audiences demand 
from bands. 

A nightmare replaces normal senses. But 
they are not the nightmare. They have SEEN 
the nightmare. They are showing us the night¬ 
mare, and within it is such an APPALLING 
vision, it might be the FINAL vision. 

Terror ah ah ha ha! 

Killing Joke is the paranoia of seeing 
the nuclear holocaust hanging above like a bag 
of flour from a clothes peg — about to fall, 

and BURST, all over us! And .. 

.out of the paranoia, as a result of 

communicating it — should come inspiration 
to discover for yourself, then to share that 
discovery, and to act upon it! 

I expect them to be difficult — mocking, 
oblique, physical, and destructive to conversa- 


Kimnu Joke wouldn't fit the mood of a 
funeral — their expressions would send the 
mourners parachuting after the coffin into 
the grave — their absence from after service 
sherries would create a mood of euphoria 
akin to the VE Day Celebrations. 

They are not uncomfortable, they are 
unbearable. Their music is a flame which 
might itself have licked out the black, sordid 
landscape their words describe — with spasmed 
agony. 

Displeasure is their triumph. They leave 
you with the dignity of a cat forced up a blind 
alley by a car's head-lights. 

At the same time. 

........there is a seduction, a "living and 

lusting" as Jaz puts it, but back to the primitive 
desires which they drag up through processed 
patterns of behaviour. 
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tion with the use of obtuse answers — full of 
pseudo-mysticism, superior intellectualism, 
and pleasure at baiting another writer. 

TRUE!!! There was a sense of them lean¬ 
ing off an edge towards me„waiting to crash 
down from a great height as soon as they smelt 
a faintly cynical question. BUT!! There was 
charm, and there was eloquence. Yes. 

Maybe it was instinct — when surrounded 
by potentially violent people you humour them, 
grasp the atmosphere at which they feel most 
comfortable. 

St. Alban's air is sultry outside, full of 
heat and traditional English humidity. The 
City Hall venue is even more condensed, and 
inside Killing Joke's dressing room (phew) the 
atmosphere is tightly packed, like the metal 
bundles old cars are reduced to. 


Razor 


Managing to seep through is the sweetness 
of herb and body odour, with splashes of choco¬ 
late thick Motown/Reggae music from portable 
cassette machines. 

Geordie sits in his plastic chair — lips tight 
but slightly mocking, more bemused than amused, 
artificial lighting running in shafts along his 
chasmed, long, flat-ridged cheek-bones. His eyes 
are eye-liner dark rimmed, rounded not from 
attentiveness but from concentration on one 
thought — don't ask me what! 

Geordie has startled, dead white hair, like 
the greek's from "Fun-house". His dis-interest 
borders on morosity — ("Would you like a chat?" 

I ask. "No he replies) — there is'nt a flicker from 
his body, or a shift of eyes from the cold, hard 
floor, even for photographs. 

But despite this there is a trigger sensitivity 
waiting to be brushed and tightened, which I 
reared might spring off and slash me razor-like. 

He frightened me — the way his body, although 
mostly an inactivelump, could clench with a 
barely controlled rage and contempt. 

Fear ah ha ha! 


Knee 


George BenSon trickles out of the speaker — 
Youth's eyes dart rapidly from side to side 
with the rhythm, as he attempts to pick out the 
bass-line. A dread-lock falls down on to his 
fore-head, one thick branch from the stunted 
Christngas tree on his head. 

"We only do benefits when we are asked. 



Sweet, sweet 
reams about flowers... 


oak panels and gold handle! 


and no-one has asked us lately," he says, slurring 
his words dumbly, but his smile tingles, his face 
is wide and radiant like a crude hewn David 
Essexi 

Drummer Paul — helpful and communica¬ 
tive — looks like a deranged Teddy-boy, in un¬ 
cared for creepers and long, dust grounded 
jacket, balancing a shape-less quiff whose sup- 
portative, grease has evaporated. 

His large eyes make him seem as though he 
is stressing sincerity even when small talking. 

His lips are small, pinched and fleshy — blowing 
words out like kisses: 

"There is a massive paranoia about 1984. 
You mention those numbers to anyone and if 
that's not enough to cause a war or a disaster 
what is?" 

I say: "I understand the symbolism of 
the 1st LP's cover, but what was it's vision?" 

He leaps up onto the bench beside me, 
stoopes to his knees a little, eyes rolling to 
their corners to catch a glimpse of Geordie's 
corpse stillness: "It's not looking forward 
in hope," he says. 

What is the fear as portrayed on the LP 
sleeve? 

"It needn't necessarily be a nuclear holo¬ 
caust — it could be any form of social disrup¬ 
tion, and it looks as though it is going to 
happen. It was putting a picture forward of 
the fear everyone has got." 

Do you find that imagery attractive? 

"It's not attractive, it seems more appeal¬ 
ing to us to sing about what we see as reality." 
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Are you trying to frighten people out of 
that situation? "Yeh, I hope everybody gets 
scared shitless," he says, turning around, mouth 
open, laugh clicking abrasively through the 

gears, "hah.hah.hah." 

Scared shitless ah ha ha! 


Split up 


jaz. Long — lean — dark. His skin is tight 
over his bones like an operational rubber glove 
on a surgeon's hand his pupils reflect the light 
like two ovals of coal chipped out at the centre. 

"We were paranoic, we used to watch 
television, we used to see the way the world 
was going, it was paranoia, now we're different, 
we are relaxed, because we realise you live as 
long as you want to live. 

We get on with our lives. When the day in 
our life comes to go, that day comes, You live, 
and you lust until that day!" * 

Jaz begins his long, oraculative explana¬ 
tion of the Killing Joke. 

"I believe that if you want you can have 
control over your own destiny. We have gone 
through that sore period. We actually have 
direction. We are all quite happy with each 
other, the band are in excellent form. 

"We have gone through some funny scenes 
and people have thought, ah, they're gonna 
split up, and, hah! We haven't split up, we're 
still well alive and enjoying life to the full. 

We're here to stay." 


Knife 


His intellect is ruthless, his conviction is 

agressive. 

But Jaz and Killing Joke have expressed 
, extreme cynicism for the marching mentality 
of the anti-nuclear groups and so on. Jaz: "I 
have no regard for them, what-so-ever, it is 
pathetic. I sympathise with them, I don't agree 
bomb dropping, but I don't think they will 
achieve anything. Their way of reacting to the 
situation is pathetic, it is an insult." He goes 
on: "You are invoking the situation to happen. 
You should just get on with your life.” 

To middle-class liberals peace pic-nics and 
marches are all very cosy — the thinking man's 
bingo. But, people must have control over 
their destinies, are you talking about individual¬ 
ism, of looking after yourself? 


He shuffles slightly, body as taught as his 
works, which he lays out in to the air, as if 
Tut with a knife, slithered, snaking: "You are 
of the same species as the cunt in America 
and t,he cunt in Russia; we are all the same 
species; you are born as a human being and this 
world is ours; not this country; this whole 
world is ours. 


Sex 


>\ T 

I here are no limitations. I don't believe 
in restriction. I believe restriction is a word of 
sin. 

"It is like curiosity, if you are curious 
about a drug or maybe having sex with some¬ 
one, the worst thing to do is to stop yourself 
from doing it. That leads to perversion. The 
best thing to do is go through the experience 
try it, analyse the situation and then judge for 
yourself. 

"I believe that if you become a drug 
addict," he says looking up to the ceiling, 
and with his arms out, forming his body into 
the shape of an arm-chair, "you are a slave to 
the drug, you are a slave". He looks down into 
his lap again. "If you have a strong will you 
will go through the experiece and learn. 



ASKEY laughing 
until he is daft....?! 
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"It's the same as if you meet a young lady. 
If you are curious about her body and vice versa 
the worst thing you can do is to stop it, right? 
You have to enjoy yourself, that is what life 
is all about," he says finally about the subject. 


Butcher 


How did your attitudes change from the 
first LP to the second? 

"It was our environment, everything 
changed around us. Since the last album our 
music has taken us hglf way round the world. 
We've met loads of different people, some 
amazing people from all parts of the world. 

"The first album reflects people who 
were constantly worrying about the world 
situation. And how far is worrying going to 
get you? he asks, stretching his neck forward 
like a cock about to crow. "Did we want to 
inflict our worry on other people?" 

I don't know, I say, what do you think? 

"We wanted to use music as a channel— 
to get rid of that paranoia, to get rid of that 
feeling," he says reflectively, "Wardance 
really relaxes me as a song. When we play it, it 
gets a lot of things off people's chests. 

"The second album is different. There is 
more of an explanation why! "His arms spread, 
eyes widen and lips curl. "There is a closer 
observation of the situation we are in. 

Tracks like Butcher, that is my interpretation 
of why situations are like they are." 



If he 

blinks again I'll 
cancel the ambulance 


Jaz has become so tense, so wrapped up 
in his sentences that they stutter out in stunted 
gasps. 


Swastika 


The most fearful element to Killing Joke, 
for me, is the powerful anti-Christian imagery 
—containing all the qualities of the best black 
magic stories. These words make your heart 
shudder like a drill digging up a concrete path. 

Can we ever forget the menacing expression 
of Christ on their LP's cover brandishing the 
crucifix like a whip. 

"The reasons behind the symbol of the 
church, the four points of the cross, the four 
points on the swastika, the reason behind 

them." Jaz re-emphasises, with a short 

silence, "is not explained". 

"They just say this is the symbol of 
Christ, they don't say this represents the four 
elements, fire., water, or even north, south, 
east and west. And there is a science behind it 
all. They don't explain that to you, they just 
want to keep a lot of people ignorant." 


I prompt him a little by asking: Do you 
believe that these signs are paganized symbols? 
Obviously he does: 

"Well put it like this, they came a long 
time before Christianity. I do believe that 
Christianity does have a lot to do with the 
problems we have today, because all our 
morals, all the people in power today, they 
make all their decisions, and their morals 
are guided by this so called, religion. 

"A great responsibility is put on their 
shoulders. And this religion basically turns into 
money. That is why these people say we shall 
have twenty four power stations in five to ten 
years. They are not thinking of their children's, 
or children's children's children's children - 
because they only think about their own phys¬ 
ical life-span. 

"To me that shows spiritual depravity." 

. Jaz is thinking in front of what he is 
saying and often, now, he is getting his argu¬ 
ments muddled as if they are part of a jig-saw 
someone has thrown out of the window. 
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If this system of order has to be broken 
down, I continue, what would you replace it 
with? * 

It's not what 'you' replace it with right, 

J You are allowed to live this life, something is 
allowed you. 

! __''We're an advanced form of nature. It 

(nature)has got to grow, nothing happens 
just like that, right. If ever there is going to be, 
any change it's going to happen gradually. 
Many of us will die, but spme will get through" 


Filth 


. So will it take a nuclear war to achieve' 
that? 

"Maybe it will, maybe it wont, I'm not 
the one to say. I think t here will [he a change 
maybe nuclear, but because of the filth we 
pump into the earth. 

"I believe the earth itself will react . Our 
bodies came from the earth, and I believe the 
[first and fore-most thing is to take care of 
the environment. We must understand the cycle, 
of nature." He rocks backwards and forwards, 
body even tighter, as if desperate for the 
toilet. "It comes from a long time back, things 
have got to this situation. 

"Before Christianity they used to have a 
father figure and a mother, they used to have 
the sky as the father figure, and the earth as 
the mother — there are reasons behind this 
y'know." 


Son 


Geordie blinks. 

Jaz continues: "And the church used 
father, son and the holy ghost. Can you see 
the symbolism behind this?" 

I confessed I didn't 

"The mother figure had gone away, and 
that is why we have been pumping filth into the 
earth and are digging fall-out shelters. The 
; earth is suffering and it will punish us. 

"I believe technology has gone as far as 
; it can possible go," he suddenly says. "I am 
quite looking forward to the next few years. 

I Some people see destruction as a bad thing, 
but often it washes out the old and replaces 
with the new. 

"There is a science of life, there is a 
science of a religion. I believe where science 
and religion parted company was around 
about the time when Christianity prevailed. 



"I had a lot to do with the church, a 
lot in my past y'know. I just noticed that all 
the festivals are just pagen festivals that have 
been christianized, like the blessing of the 
plough, and the yule log." 


Confront 


J5iome friends, plus manager Maggie, 
enter their changing room. "You look nice 
tonight," "Paul tells a girl. 

Jaz turns back round and goes off 
on a different, final track: 

"Those people out there who we are 
playing for are the only thing keeping me 
from running away from everything. I 
believe there are people to bother with, who 
can open their minds, and they may have a 
lot to do with the future.who knows; 

"The next few years are going to be 
very strange for all of us, right. That's why we 
play pretty raw music, we like to inspire:lust 
and strength in people, so they can go through 
those situations feeling a certain amount of 
fire, and feeling positive when confronted 
with a strange situation, like riots in the streets. 

"You have to have music which doesn't 
channel away from it but which faces it, and 
comes to terms with it. 

To confront it? I interrupt. 

"Totally, totally!! That is the answer." 
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Plucking up enough courage to walk 
through the Ghost Town is PAUL WELLINGS, 
pushing him with her tri-pod is LESLEY SMITH. 


10Va message to you Rudie! 

' "Why must the youth fight against them¬ 
selves, 

"Government leaving the youth on the 
shelf" Jerry Dammers. 

So you thought The Specials had irretriev¬ 
ably sunk into oblivion! But suddenly, like an 
insect escaping from a venus fly trap, you get 
Ghost Town, a real kick in the teeth for Tony's 
fun fourty. 

The single was full of intense emotion, 
musically magnificent, and a frightening 
prophecy of the cataclysm on the streets — 
from our very own dusbin kids. 

Not only that, but it showed the group 
still care passionately about what they are 
doing, and they were not going to fall prey 
of any "rock" writers to judge their craft. 

The purity and honesty of that single was 
a continuation of all that had gone before but 
at the heart of it was an emotional force, it 
had life and soul; YES even soul power, cause 
"Reggae got soul". 

What is soul? You might ask — well soul 
is not just a form of black music, it is some¬ 
thing that very few bands have today, and you 
must accept no substitute for it. Too often soul 
is replaced with pedestrian hard-rock cliches, 
instead of strength, and pure passion. 

Groups like The Specials can project their 
emotions, they can bring you up and take you 
down, make you realise that tears and laughter 
are equally important. Above all though they 


make music tun, when it can get too grey and 
sombre for its own good. 

Maybe the ska revival has had the last 
nail driven home into its coffin, particularly 
after that abomination of a movie "Dance 
Craze", but The Specials are neither dead or gone 
Just over a month ago. The Specials made 
their comeback by heading a Festival Against 
Racism at a stadium in their home 'ghost' 
town of Coventry. Soon after this they decided 
to play for harmony at the Northern Carnival 
against Racism at Leeds. 


A further benefit at London's Rainbow 
Theatre in aid of the campaign for jobs, sealed 
the idea that this positive vibration was back, 
and still had a lot to say. 

To go to the carnival was like sifting 
through a compost heap and finding radiant 
jewels. The Au-Pairs for instance shone with 
cerebral brilliance; a sound full of surprises and 
resonant intervals, and Lesley Woods purring, 
and feverish voice penetrating your body like 
an open heart surgeon. Misty in Roots also 
cast a spectrum of light through the audience 
with their stylish, rousing reggae. However it 
was not until just after six o'clock that the 
event was given it's most stirring kiss of life 
with the Coventry 7 piece, our old friends. 

The Specials. 

There's Neville Staples jumping around 
like a male Olga Korbut, Terry Hall in all his 
sartorial elegance, the black and white guitar- 
men Lynval Golding, and Rodie Radiation, the 


V ■ * 
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blood vessels about to bum 
He has every right to be^rti 
The Specials have strived for to! 
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atmosphere but isn't there a danger of damage than Thatcher's Britain 1981, He buries his 

and destruction? "I don't mind them having head in his hands and concludes "If the 

a dance with me, Ibecause that® what we are Specials can point out that violence is no 

about. We don't intellectualise about things solution to anything we will have achieved 

happening around us. We try to be direct. I something." 

don't know anything about Marxism or theo- Hey! Another message to you Rudie, 

retical stuff, I just say 'lets dance' you know. "wish I had lip-stick on my shirt instead 

They can pull my hair, or sit on my head when of piss stains on my shoes. - 

they are dancing as long as they don't fight. Forget the pernicious cynicism and the 

That is what makes me mad." merciless obituaries about the group. The 

"I can't really talk about the unfairness Specials are still with us and they ain't 

of the world, but what I can comment on is gonna work on Maggie's farm no-more. Look 

the ugly face of racism, because I have to live out for more benefit gigs. Look out for re- 

w j t h j t juvenated youth culture. LOOK OUT. 

Terry suddenly loses his voice, choking They will continue to revolt in style 

deep down; "Only last week my best mate against the things that affect you and me; 

got beaten up by blacks and I've had a lot of assumed conformities, twisted facts, trans¬ 
black mates beaten up by whites as well. parent hypocrisy and the comfortable con- 

lt is society and its conditions which breeds ceits of modern society, 

racism. I know Lynval says you've got to Two years ago The Specials made music 

overthrow society but I don't know what the fun again. That spirit lives on. So free yourself, 

answer is. All I know is that anything is better let your body dance and your heart listen. 
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Au-Pairs debut LP 


contains the sort of chariot-wheel, grindinq funk The Gang of 


Four have since utilized. But within this 
contortion is stinging feminist pride, and a 
gracefully described disgust. 

They aren't a bunch of politicos in their 
ideological padded-cell. Their's isn't politics, it 
isn't a plan or a grand design, or even a plot — 
it is a basic compassion which the rest of 
society lacks. All set to tough, abrasive, com¬ 
pelling music. 

Sure they have some inconsistent, naive, 
and perhaps unrealistic dreams — but only 
because a cynical, repressive society makes them 
so. 

Lesley Woods. Her voice is dry, the words 
slide up the back of her throat as if it were 


sand-paper, as if sulphuric acid has replaced 
saliva in her mouth. 

This is what makes her singing so interest¬ 
ing — the way her voice slides across the craggy 
edges, evens out to a silky film, slows down, and 
then slips back to a husky drawl. It makes you 
wonder if she crunches broken bottles instead 
of potato crisps when she goes out for a drink! 
Whatever the description, her voice ranks with 
Siouxsie's as one of the most startling, and 
lusciously mannered. 

| Lesley has an air of hardness, that is 
attributed to the Au-Pairs, a gypsy brashness 
to (and self-sufficiency from) other human 
beings. 



JK nd sometimes a smile on her features 
seems as soft as a crack along a rock-face, 
her eyes untouched, perhaps giving a truer 
reflection on her mood than the curving lips. 
Black hair crinkles down to jagged ends, naturally 
disordered around her porcelain pale face. 

But this is a thin first impression, a clay 
mask which crumbles away at first touch, 
however hard and solid it may initially look. 

She lopes over towards me, (with the 
other Au-Pairs) for a chat in this dank Oxford 
Street basement — like a rugby player coming 
in for a scrum. But from here-on-in precon¬ 
ceptions smudge like oil paintings hozed down 
with sun-light lemon liquid. 
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As they gather around me the first ques¬ 
tion concerns the criticism that their words are 
slogans. Are they? 

Lesley "Our's are not songs which we 
write just to get a point across. We are singing 
about situations which affect everybody, 
whether they are a man or woman, though not 
in the same way of-course. They can identify 
with them. What we are doing is articulating that 
experience for them," she says with earnesty. 

"If the songs were simply just making a point 
they would sound a lot differently. We don't 
write 'Feminist Songs' we write songs that 
feminists can listen to. We are not crusaders for 
the womens' cause, we just see women in 
another way to how society sees them, and to 
us our way of looking at women is obvious." 

Yes, "It's Obvious"! 

Paul, who joins Lesley for scratchy 
guitar duels on stage, comes in to verbal unsion: 
"No-one seems to see the Rolling Stones as 
stating a view, although their songs are often 
sexually degrading to women. What they are 
doing is following an accepted attitude that 
people don't think to challenge. But when you 
begin to talk from the other side (what was 
that? — ed.) of that accepted attitude then 
that is not on. There is a lot of hypocrisy 
about sex." 

Paul was involved with Birmingham's 
wing of RAR, and in the course of helping to 
promote events, became interested in punk 
and the guitar. Lesley, drummer Pete Hammond, 
and himself were established friends. 

Second-man Mick put them in touch 
with Jane Munro, that studiously still bass 
player, to form a band, Jane actually answered 
their first phone-call wet and naked — because 
she had been in the bath. 

Their back-ground in late Seventies anti¬ 
fascist movements led them to do a lot of 
benefits, and recently they played the Carnival 
Against Racism at Leeds. Does being called a 
"political" band hold them back? 

Paul scrathches his Alcatraz hair-cut: 

"There is a lot of paranoia about so called 


a commercial song and a political song is 
breaking down, because they are flimsy labels 
anyway, and there is not such a clear distinc¬ 
tion. They are nto seperate," says Lesley to 
under line the point. 

The only song which is obviously 
political is Armagh, treading on volatile 
political ground. Lesley's voice cuts satirically 
through their usual big-boned funky rhythm, 
spitting: "We don't torture, we're a civilised 
nation." and so on. 

Lesley allows me a quiet explanation of 
the sentiment: "It's about women in Armagh 
Prison, Northern Ireland, trying to get politi¬ 
cal status," she says. "The fact that they are 
living in appalling conditions, with no clothes. 


"You know UB40 were always a little 
paranoid, a little self-conscious about being 
termed political by the media, the papers. 
Lately they have been quite open and free. 
That's the way it should be. They can say 
what they feel, and still be commercial, like 
their album cover of the dole form. That was 
good, and still commercial. 

"It is not necessary to do what the 
Passions did, to be saying absolutely nothing 
just singing songs about German film stars!" 

One tune of their's Come Again was 
banned by the BBC of-course- but shouldn't 
that be played on Radio One and sexist 
rubbish like She's So Cold by the Rolling 
Stones be banned? 
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political bands, and there is a seperation be- "You know they are beaten up, and some 

tween them and so called commercial bands, women have had babies in terrible conditions. 

But that is highly artificial. You don't have They give them valium, tranquillisors." 

to sacrifice popularity to say something relevant. Her facial skin crumples around her nose with 

Just look at UB40 and The Beat." scorn. "Yes, they give them it to quieten them 

Lesley laughs wryly: "I saw Barbara of the down. But people don't want to know about 

Passions a while back and she told me that we it. It is easier to pretend it doesn't happen." 

should write one 'commercial' song, and get But Armagh isn't as commercially 

into the charts. OK, they did that, and got in immediate or tactiul as say Stand Down 

to the charts, but the Passions will have to write Margaret. Are you prepared to dillute your 

the same sort of song all the time. We won't message so as to get airplay? 

ever do that." "Why shouldn't a song like Armagh be 

Infact the follow up to 'German Film played on the radio?" she pleads. "Two Little 

Star' was 'Skin-Deep' which wasn't commercial. Boys was played, and that contains a very 

but was a flop! definate political message. What is a political 

"The distinction between what is called song? 


At no stage do they appease the pullers 
of strings. The whole group, together with 
sound mixer Mick, piece together the jangling, 
crunching components into different comina- 
tions, but it is the nature of Lesley's words 
which adds the edge, flowing with the scorn¬ 
ful, harsh, brittle nature of her voice. 

Her voice hints at the bare wires beneath, 
which easily short circuit. It is symbolic of 
their uncut diamond of sound, rough and 
and angular, but it is a diamond. Listen to the 
beauty of Lesley's vocals, petulant and quiver¬ 
ing. And, yes indeed, full of sexuality, but on 
equal terms. The lyrics are asking and quesion- 
ing, are not self-righteous — they have a sense 
of feminist reality. What they want should be 
the easiest thing in the world, why isn't it? 

Their policy has always been to strive 
ahead on a tight, straight thrust. They had 
been together for six weeks when they played 
their first event on January 5th 1979. "Playing 
is better practise than rehearsing," insists Paul. 
"We have always gone head first into things." 

Meanwhile Lesley is seeking a perspective. 
"It is important that a band like us has got 
where we have without haven fallen into the 
traps of signing one off single deals with major 
record companies, and getting lost. 

"Producing and getting to know how 
records are got together and distributed certain¬ 
ly has helped. 

"We manage to keep a clear sight of 
what we are doing. But it would be naive 
and unrealistic to say we would never sign for 
a big record company. Even if that does 
happen though, the Au-Pairs will be just as 
valid and important as we have been in the past. 

"It is important that a song like "It's Obvioui' 
has been played on Radio One in the day time." 

She smiles, and so do her eyes.:. 

What more can they do? How else can 
they seek to persuade us? "Inconvenience" 
is the answer, their new Jazz-tinged single. 

A Question to end: Are they going to 
change Jazz in the way that they crunched 
funk?. 








THE BBC WOMANS THE TRANSMITTER AND PAUL 
WELLINGS WATCHS HIS MONITORS FROM AN EARLY 
WARNING STATION SOMEWHERE ON THE ISLE OF MANN 


AS 1 Walked through the grey inhospitable 
monolith of Broadcasting House I see the other 
DJs (packing themselves on the back for crack¬ 
ing jokes, shooting lines), yet hiding behind an 
insincere facade which is as fragile as an egg¬ 
shell. 

I move into an office area and on my left 
is someone who looks reserved, a little shy, 
his initial embarrasment hidden beneath a 
neatly trimmed beard. He smiles coyly, we 
exchange banalities and suddenly as I begin 
conversation S realise John Peel is a little 

different. The man least likely to.he's 

not the one dimensional person with the gift 
of the gab, but a warm human being. 

John Peel was born on August 30th 1939, 
four days before the outbreak of war, in a 
place called Heswell, Cheshire. He then went 
to live the first seventeen years of his life in 
Burton on De.. At the age of seven he went to 
his boarding school near Deganwy (North Wales) 
and at the age of thirteen went to Shrewsbury 
public school, going on to do six months in 
the Cotton Exchange at Liverpool before going 
to do his National Service in the Royal 
Artillery (which he hasn't got many fond 
memories of), as a gunner. 

When he came out of the army he went 
to work in a cotton mill in Rochdale "which 
I thoroughly enjoyed, possibly the best six 
months of my life". In 1960 he went to the 
land of golden dreams America, and got 
heavily involved in the music world until 1967 
when he worked for six months on pirate 
radio station — Radio London. Finally in 
that year, he joined Radio One and has been 
working for them ever since. 


With all this experience I asked John 
which music made the first big impact on hsm? 
"The first records I heard where my dad's 

dance band records from the 1930s. I then 
started buying fny own records people like 



Johnny Ray and Frankie Laine, but when I 
heard my first rock 'n' Roll records Elvis 
Presley and Little Richard, it really quite 

transformed my life because I thought this 
is what I have been waiting for all these years, 
and from that point on I spent most of my 
money on records and still, to a certain extent, 


do". 


Texas 


Why did you go to America? "I went to 
work in the cotton industry because my father 
was a cotton broker in Liverpool and he sent 
me to visit one of his business acquaintances 
in Dallas, Texas, where they exploited the fact 
that I hadn't got a work permit and used me 
as cheap labour. So there was myself and these 
two black blokes who used to work from 
8 o'clock in the morning until midnight almost 
every day. These blokes used to take me off 
from work and go to clubs in Hall Street, the 
main black Street in Dallas and we used to 
hear some really good people like BB King, 
Lighting Hopkins, and Howlin Wolf. It never 
ocurred to me until I made a few white mates 
as well that I was the only white person down 
there". 
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